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FOREWORD. 

* • 

A major goal of the Right to Read Program has been to disseminate informa- 
tion about the status of literac) education, successful products, practices and 
current research finding in ordeno improve the instruction of reading. Over 
the years, a central vehicle for dissemination have been Right to Read con- 
ferences and seminars. In June 1 978, approximate^ 350 Right to Read project 
directors and staff from State and local education and flbn profit agencies 
convened in Washington, D.C. to consider Literacy Meeting the Challenge. 

9 

V * • 

The "conference focused on three major areas: * * % 

• examination of current literacy problems a'hd issues 

• assessment of accomplishments and potential resolutions regard- 
ing literacy issues; and * 

• exchange and dissemination of ideas and material on successful 
practices toward increasrng»litcracy in the United States. 

£11 level of education, preschool through adult, were considered. 

The response to the Conference was such that we have decided tu publish the 
papers^n a series of individual publications. Additional tales in the series are 
listed separately as well as- direction for ordering copies. 



Shirley A. JackSDn 
Director 

Basic Skills Program 
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• SUMMARY, 
Overview 4 



» ■ % 

Reports of widespread illiteracy, even among high school .graduates, have 
fueled the back-to-basics movement, epitomized by minimal" competenoy 
.testing. First citing evidence that the movement suffers from a lack of 
' consensus on the meaning of literacy, this paper goes' .on te develop a concept . 
of literacy, using two perspectives to analyze its two interdependent strands. It 
-concludes by drawing some implications for the back-to-basics movement. 

• The Lack of Consensus 

* • ' ' ' 

Though well-intentioned, the many activities to 'develop minimum literacy 
standards suffer from confusion about the meaning* of literacy and from 
ignorance about the uses of literacy skills in e ^ryday life.The author presents 
severaj types of evidance that no consensus on the meaningof literacy exists: 
t • Minima* competency tests differ widely from State to State. 

• The Adult Performance Level study, the basis for functional 
literacy assessment in some states, extends the concept of literacy < 
well beyond its; traditional bounds. 

• Devices' to assess literacy vary/ some measuring grade level 
achieved and.othei; skills mastered. 

• The frequency and timing of assessments differ ^mong States. 

• Some assessments rferve different purposes from others. Skills- 
; . oriented tests administered in the early grades are used diagnosti* 

^ cally, whereas functional literacy tests administered in the eleventh 
gradp as a prerequisite for graduation are used to ascertaia 
. whether the general literacy education Students have received can 

• be transferred or generalized to literacy tasks they will encounter 
as adults. *. 1 ~- 

The author questions the efficacy of remedial training for students who fail 
functional literacy tests. * ' **• 

I 

* * 1 ' A 

The Meaning of Literacy ■ - -- 4 

** • « 

Because the meaning attributed to'literacy wiH determine -the types of " 
programs and research initiated to combat illiteracy, a -clear concept of 
literacy is essential. The author -analyzes the nature of literacy from two 
perspectives, remarking tKeir implications for,asses'sment and instruction in 
the process. ' * ' . 



The developmental perspective emphasizes the affinity between oral and 
written language skills, viewing the former as a specialization <*f inborn 
information-processing* capacities and the latter as a subsequent, parallel 
specialization. One significant implication of this model is that literacv. skills 
are initially a second wa> of using the oral, language s>stem that the child 
knows. It follows that a child's auding comprehension w ill *urpas* his reading 
comprehension for sometime. Observing thaffio stud> ha* determined how 
long the gap persists, the author presents various evidence'that it ma> endure 
for as long as seven or eight years, and he infers.that the process of learning to 
read consists of two phases, a relative!) brief phase in which decoding skills 
are acquired and a longer phase in which the) are practicfid^until they become 
automatic, fle notes that adult hterac) programs. cannof. therefore, in the full 
sense teach reading. • t 

The problem-solving jierspei me emphasizes the special properties that 
distinguish written from oral messages. the> are more or k&s permanent and 
*tfye> arespatiall) arra>ed. A vanet) ofhterac) tasks are contingent upon these 
properties, including previewing and reviewing, s>ntopical reading, research, 
analysis, and graphic and tabular representation. It is ftie master) of these 
tasks, as well as reading and writing, that constitutes literacy . 

Implicafions ^ \ 

* Achieving literacy involves two major, interdependent strands. 

• Learning to comprehend as well b> e>e asr one can bv^ ear* pr 
, reading; ^and . » 

' • Learning both'the new vdcabular> and concepts encounted in the 
printed materials one uses while learning to read and the new skills 
for processing information that depend upon the permanence and . 0 
spatiality of'written messages. - , 

For the back-to-basics movement, particularly minimal. competenc> testing, 
this analysis implies that: 

• Each individual's oral skills should set his her initial minimum * 
Competency levels for reading and writing; % 

• Students need opportunities to develop conceptual knowledge 
about the kinds oT topics encountered in teachers* speech and 

^ textbooks and also opportunities to learn new words, 

• Through the fourth ot fifth grade, children can, if necessary, learn 
many of the ^ords and concepts required to pass* reading 
comprehension tests through the oral mode, and their decoding ^ 
skills may improve in the process; 

• Remedial training must begin earl) enough to allow for several 
years of practice; and t 

• Students must be brought to appreciate the functions of vtritten 
language and graphic representation as tools for communication 
and thought^- e 



' THE BASIC SKILLS MOVEMENT * . 



Introduction 

Today, there is much concern that^ man> of our high schools may be 
graduating thousands of students whose literacy skills are so lo % w that they will 
be barely able to function in society. This concern is indicated in Stones ^ the . 
popular press that refer to court cases in which students with high school 
diplomas suddenly discover that they*cannot rea<J well enough to get a decent 
job, so 'they sue their school for not properly educating them. Additionally,, 
reports from various surveys, national assessments, and major government 
studies report that millions of adults, including young adults right out of high 
school, are "functionally illiterate", they cannot fill out forms, use maps, read r 
reference, books well, write a check correctly, and so on. And Is for those 
students who are functionally literate, the results of many tests for selecting . 
students for higher education have shown a precipitous declirie over the last 
defcade. • • < > 

Fueled by the many reports of student incoj^petence in the basic skills, even N 
after twelve years of education, an incendiary "back-to-basics'movement has 
spread across the nation 4 that pits private citizens, school boards, and 
legislators against the ensconced school establishment. This is evidenced by . 
the rapid growth pi 'private and public "alternative'schools of a fundamental- 
ist nature that stfess discipline, w dre$s codes, respect for teachers and school 
authorities and, of course, the basics. 

The epitome of the back-to-basics movement is minimal competency 

testing/in which* private citizens, Federal and State legislajtbrs, and State 
k education officials have attempted to compel local school districts to 

emphasize the teaching of basic skills to all students. To date, two-thirds of the 
' nation s,States have initiated some form of minimal competency testing, with ' 

many requiring that studehtsr meet ftiinimal competency standards for * 

graduation from high school. : 

Confusion About the Nature of Literacy % ^ 

. * < 

Though the many activities to develop minimrum literacy standards are well 
intentioned, theyWfer from the lack, of a very clear understanding of w*haf is 
meant by literacy, and from a lack of information about the ways literacy 
skills are used in various life-role activities outside the school. Evidence 
abounds to indicate that there is considerable lack of consensus as to what 
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literacy means, how best to assess competency in literacy, and how to provide 
education for literacy development, 

-% ' 

Regarding what literacy means, disagreement is evidenced by the various 
testing programs established in the States conducting minimal competency, 
v testing. Some States test only reading, some reading. Writing, computation, 
some- include content areas such as consumer economics, social studies, 
science and other school-oriented content areas, while some have introduced 
so-called "life-skill." "functional literacy "sumvaf literacy # sjvifls" or pther 
such nonschool. life-role oriented competch^y tests. * 

Federal projects, too. evidence the -uncertainty abotit the meaning of 
literacy. For instance, the widely known Adult f*erfojmance Level (APL) 
stu^y. conducted for the United States Office of Education, and which is now 
serving as the basis for functional literacy assessment m in some .States,, 
t conceived of literacy as "composed of an application of communication . 
(reading* writing, speaking, listening), computation, problem solving, and 
interpersonal relations skills, to knowledge of occupations.^ consumer 
economics, community resources.^ government and law. and health"! 
(Northcutt. et al. 1975, p. 44) In this case literacy is not restricted to the 
traditional skills of reading and writing, but is extended to include oral 
language skills artd even interpersonal skills! Furthermore, id a major shift 
from considering UteracV as dealing vUth pft\iess skills (reading. wnHng.etc.) 
that are generally .regarded as content-free, the APL definition of literacy 
includes five general areas of knowledge. 

The confusion surrounding the' understanding of what literacy means- 
reveals itself inevitably in disagreement about how fcest to assess~competency 
'irfliteracy For .some, the use of standardized tests that state Competency in 
terms of grade levels is preferred. Thus, for instance, a 9th grade level of 
achievement of reading, writing, and mathematics -ma> be rcquired*for high 
school graduation For others, assessment in terms of skills "mastered" is 
preferred This involves the development of test items that represent skill areas 
sucrfais reading. % wntiQg. and computrng and the setting of Standards for 
"mastery such as getting 80 percent correct. 100 percent correct, or so forth. 
***** * 
The uncertainty about the meaning and nature of literacy reveals itself not 
otHJ^in the vacation in the assessment dev ices, but also in the variation in the 
number ol assessments given and when Some states assess competency at 
several grade Ievels(c*g . all grades, or 3. 6.9. 1 lvetc.).someat two grade levels 
(e.g.. 8th and 12th grades), and sortie officially assf ss for minimal competency 
only at grade II 



The decisions about how anefwhen to assess literacy skills reflect, at times, 
decisions about literacy education F or instance, the early use of skill oriented 
tests are frequently advocated because it is thought that the la,tter are 
diagnostic, whereas grade level scores are not. and the earl$denection of skills 

4: ' . * . . 
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learning^problems can lead to compensator* activities at. an eafly«age, thus 
% preventing problems in the later grades. 

* * \ 

On the other hand, the introduction of "functional literacy" tests at the 
eleventh grade level, as a prerequisite for Jjigh-school graduation, reflects the 
notion that, even thoughrsuch'adult life-role tasks are not explicitly taught in 
the school curriculum, the "general literacy^ instruction should be sufficient 
to qjake it possible for students to s&ccessfblly perform on this functional, . 
' literacy testf In this case, the latter are not diagnostic instruments, but rather 
tests of the transferability or generalizabilit) of general literacy education 
giveti in the schools to the hterac> tasks adults encounter outside the school. 

* However, despite the fact that^he functional literac) tests are not diag- 
nostic, there rs frequently talk of providing remedial" literacy training to stu- 
dents who fail the functional literacy tests. Such training is proposed for 
the types of adult role tasks represented on the.functional literacy tes^s, e.g., 
reading and understanding a telephone director), filling out h job application » 
form, reading a wiring,diagram for a household appliance, etc. Usually this* 
type of remedial training is advocated with little thought as to the^generaliz- 
ability of the training^Yet, if the "general literacy' or"basic skills" education * 
offered in the schools was not learnt, <5r if learnt, did not transfer or generalize 
to the functional literacy tasks on the minimal compentency test, ther\there is 
reason to question whether or not adult life-role literacy training will' 
generalize bey ond the specific tasks taught tn the remed'iation program. This is 
a particular concern for eleventh-hou/ remediation programs that hope to « 
develop, in hrief periods 'of time, the .competence needed for* successfully 
performing a wide range of literacy tasks involved in a variety of adult life 
roles. 

/ . 

Toward a Better Understanding of Literacy 

It seems clear, to me, that the way 'in which we conceptualize the nature of 
literacy , and its relationship t£ the basic skills^nd to knowledge content areas, 
will determine the types of training and education programs we develop, and 
the txpes of research programs we pursue to contribute to the solution of 
literacy problems. F orchis reason we heed to have as clear a conceptualization 
of literacy as we can, one which will reflect the inherent nature of literacy as a 
human capacity for acquiring and using knowledge. 

In the remainder of this paper I will discuss the nature of literacy from two 
perspectives First, I will focus on literacy as the development of capacities for 
using written language as a substitute for spoten language. This perspective is 
based upon the sfmple developmental model which J believo/epVesents what 
happens to the "ty pical person who becomes literate in ouwiterate society." 
This point of view ejnphas^zes the similarities among 'oral and^ written 
language skills anxkhe conimoYi bkse of knowledge which these skills express 
or use to comprehend in communication. 
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From the second point of view, I will emphasize 4he differences betweea 
'oral and written language and discuss the manner in which the written 
language serves as a visual memory tool and makes. possible a variety of 
literacy tasks that help in problem solving in situation? ranging from .the 
mundane, e.g., putting a sign on a bu,s,. to the esoteric, e.g., casting an 
astrologica|*chart! , x < s 

* * ' 

In the course of discussing literacv from a developmental perspective and 
fro'm a problem solv'mg perspective*, I will comment oh implications for 
competency assessment and instructional design. It is to be understood that 
this is not, a completely comprehensive and conclusive discussion of these 
issues, rather it is m> hope that this will be viewed as one contribution <o a 
much needed conversation. ' 7 

I ' 

The Developmental. Model. Figure 1 presents the developmental model of 
litepcy in schematic form*. BneflyA^he model formally recognizes what 
common sense tells'us, and that is that, when a child is first born, he or she is 

* born with certain Basic Adaptive Processes for adapting^o the world around 
them. These BAP -include certain information processing capacities for 
acquiring, storing, retrieving, and manipulating information. This stored 
information processing capacit) forms a cognitive content which in its earlier 
forms is prelingu'istic (Figure L Stage 1). After sometime though, the qhilcl 

. de^vettJps skills for receiving'information representing the cognitive content of 
I others, and for representing" his own cognitive content «to others. This is. 
r accomplished through the specialization of the information and processing 
activities of listening, looking, uttering, and marking (Figure 1 , Stage 2). The 
specialization is one of use of these skills for the express purpose of externally 
representing one's own thoughts for others to interpret, a^nd forming internal 
'representations of the external representations of others' thought^ that they 
Aiake. More specifically though, the particular specialization present 
- concern is the representation of thoughts v la the use of con ventionalized signs 
(words) and rules for sequencing.these signs (syntax) in speaking and adding 
* (listening to speech in order to language) (Figure 1; Stage 3).. 

Finally, if the child is in a literate society, tie may acquire the specialized 
looking and marking skills of reading and writing. For present purposes* we 
presume that we ar£ talkingabout the"typicar case in>wr literate society , and 
assert thai children typically learn to read and wTite (Figure 1, State 4). , 
\ * m \ 

A further aspect of the developmental model, is that it holds that the 
development of the oracy skills of speaking and auding follows and is built 
upon a prelinguistit cognitive. content and conceptualizing ability. Said 
plainly, the child must have something to think about before the need for a 
language ability for sharing thoughts can and needs* to arise. It is important 
t 4 that it be understood that this early, pielinguistic cognitive content, or 

* Knowledge, is whftt will, form the foundation for the acquisition of new 
knowledge' over the lifetime of the person. Thus c6ncern for the child's 

. - • ' ' * 6 , * ' • - ' 
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acquisition of literacy skjjlsto abtaj.n survival knowledge, must be trac 
lo the child's prelingAustic acquisitijmbf knowledge, and laier hisac* 
of knowledge of and via tr\e orafcb&nguage (learning by/being told, \Tahn 
1968), We see, then, that knowledge itself is the primary "tooPskill" for 
acquiring further knowledge , whether by oracy or by literacy skills. © 

- • * * . ; A v * 

A final aspect of the model is that itasserts that,tne literacy skills utilize the, 

,same conceptual base (cpgnitive content, conceptualizing ability, knowledge) 
as is used in 4uding and speaking, and utilizes the same signs and.rules for 
sequencirfjg,those # signs as is used in .fhepral language skillsfdr receivitfgand 
expressing conceptualizations. Notice that this is afl assertion based upon the 
developmental sequence, i.e., the literacy skills are built upon etfftting oracy 
skills as the end of a developmental sequence. This does n^Lmean that once 
literacy skills are acquired, that they do not contributelmytr}ing hew to 
knowledge or language capability, clearly they do. What is asserted is that* 
yvhep "the literacy skills are initially acquired, they are essentially ta be 
consfrUed as a second way of utilizing the same language system the child Uses 
in speaking and auding. Presumably this is what Jenkins and Liberman (1972) 

* refer to as^be^rig able to use language by eye as well 4s it is used by, ear. 

"Closing th$ Language b\ Ear and b)*E\e Gap. A fundamental hypothesis 
derivable from the developmental model is that a child's ability to cofnpre- 
"fcend JarTgu&ge by adding will surpass his ability to comprehend language by 
rea<3ing,during the ear Ipy ears of schgol^ until the reading skills are acquired, at 
wjnch Omeabflit> to comprehend language by Skiing and by readingshould 
hecom^equak * . * ♦ . 

T^jugh thii seems tu me like a very basic relationship to be explored if one 
is Jperested in understandm^fhe 'acquisition of ability to language by eye as 
jheU as b,y e\ir, it turns v\ff that' there is, "to my knowledge, absolutely no 
research spectOcall> designed to find out (1) how* well nonliterates can " 
comprehend language by ear, and (2) how long they require to learn to* 
comprehend language by eye as well as they do J>y ear, In other words, how 
long, typically, does il take jo "crack the code?"S'orpe(cf., CJiaU*l'973).haye 
speculated «that it takes abour trje first thtee grades? others (Smithy f975. D. 
188) assent that learning to read may take, typically, only a few weeks (for 15- 
year-pjd adolescents-)! - * ; . 

Irithc.abseAce.of weft-designed studies which might rev eal something of the 
closing of the "gap? between languaging by ear and by ey e, Sticht, et al. ( 1 974) 
reviewed spme44 studies which ^easurSci how well subjects at different grade 
Jdvereoould comprehend messages presented in sppken versus written form. 
Figure 2 summarizes this review and shows, for* each grade level the 
proportion oj^iudics in wjiich auding wasfouncUuperiorto(A> R)*equal to^ 
(A z R^0Tjhferiar to(A t R) reading Ji should be cautioned that these studies 
fepresent^a wide variety of methods, messages, difficulty le\els, response 
;*ftiodes, etc, r J» * * — f 



With these concerns in fmrid, the data of Figure 2 suggests tha{, clearly, 
children have not learned to comprehend by reading as well as they c#n 
comprehend by auding by the third grjde. Learning to language by eye,as well 
as one cah language'by ear may require as long as seven years or thereabouts, 
shjce it is at theseventhgfade,levelwhereonehasafift>*fiftychanceT)ffinding 
^ studies showing auding>reading, and studies showing auding^reaclmg.. - ' 

Though, as mentiorjed/the^data must be regarded with ca^tipn, there is, 
some interesting addi'tionaWRrcumsiantial evidence tha.t the learnmg to*' 

• decode period may last<as<long as seven or eijght years. One piece of evidence* 
r comes from the'sjfdy of eye fnovement records which indicate that it is hot> 

until the eighth grade that the adult pattern of e>e movements typically 
achieved (Tinker. 1965, pp. 81-84). A second piece of evidenrasuggestine that * 
learnmg to deepde may take quite a while to fully develop dbmes frcvm the. 
work^pf Duwell and Brassard (1969). These researchers developed a test to 
measure the "gap" between a person's ability 'to comprehend language by 
auding and reading The test includes -four parts, vocabulary knowledge 
assessed \ia spoken and written modes, and comprehension of brief 
paragraphs presented in spoken and written forms. The data for a national 
norming,sample (N = 22,247). indicate that kuding and reading performance 
onthe paragraph comprehension tests became equal coring the sixth.grade, 
~**TJp\c auding performance surpassed reading-performance on the vocabulary - 
knowledge subtests through the eighth . gracfe. On the \ocabulary and 
paragraph tes\^ corrlbined; auding and reading scores became equal in trie 
eighth grades. , . ' 

✓ *v " ' / . 

Comparisons of silent reading' rates to -'typical , auding rates provide 
\ additional evidence to suggest that it is around the seventh or eighth grade that , 

* the reading decoding process typically achieves the^ame ^egree'of auto man- 
city as is'inv olved in auding* Data f r> om the National Assessment of Education 
Progress # Reading Rate (see,Sticht/et all 19^f, p. 95) indicate that the siitfct ♦ 
reading rate for 13-year-olds (seventh and eighth graders/ is around 175 wp"m 

v (words per minute). Earlier, Faulke and Sticht (1969) reported that thP 
ave'rage oral readin£aloud rate of proftfssional newscastersand readersforthe 
blind is around 175 w^pm. If this latter figure is regajded^as a typicahauding * 
rate (because it is the rate professionals re^aload to be auded), tben the silent 

, reading rate of J3«year-olds closely matches the auding rates required when 
auding newscasters and similar. formal spoken presentations. This might be 

** construed as suggesting that reading and audin^are operatinyfrithcompara- 
»blc degre es of aut pAiaticity of decoding at this age, grade JeW. ^ * * 

These various, tenuous pieces of evidence Suggest thai one aspect of 
learning to read can indeed-be'eonsicjere^ as learning to lar^ ftfcj^y eye as 
well as one can-by ear. Thwis evidenced by the da^a^hat sho^BHftility to • 
comprehend by adding occurs first in the developmental s^CTwfand the 
person who acquires reading skHl acquires th& ability to comprehend fey .<! 
reading what he could earlier comprehend only by anding. Furthermore, this 
evidence suggests that, on the average, this aspect of learning to read may 
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^ Figure 2.^ Comparison of aucjing and reading performance at. five 
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stretch from the first gradelo the sixth, seventh, Or eighth grades. While it is 
not clear what'exactly is occupyingall this time, especially beyond the third or ^ 
fourth grade, which reading specialists have traditionally considered the time 
frame for the "learning to read stage," a seems likely that this large time sp%i is 
necessary for the child to develop fitll automatization of the reading decoding 
sliill (LaBerge and Samuels, 1973). 

If this analysis is co*rre*ct, then perhaps learnin^tadecode may be divided 
into two* phases; in phase one the child acquires the 'basic *Jenow-how of * 
decoding while in phase two the-deCoding skills^ p^acticec! a% overiearned 
to tile point of'becoming completely autgmatic. Th^lmight correspond to the 
rapid growth asd plateaus found in the development i^V^' psychomotor 
skills. In this case, the rapid groWtir might corresr^n^tolhe traditional 
"learning to read state** (first three > ears of schooling) wruVthe plateau would 
correspond to the development of full automaticit> of HecodkgVttfing the 
fourth to seventh or eighth years. (It should be noted that tj\s data ofFigure 2 . 
suggest the possibility oT even a thirji phase of learning to r^ad, the stage in 
which some people appear td become more 'effective afgetting information * 
from the texts than the> are from spoken messages, as is the case fosterage 
high school seniors and collegians. This seems to represent* a situation in 
which one is better abje to language!^ £ye than by ear, and rjra> correspond lo^ 
the phase in psychomotor skill development which occurs after the plateau - 
phase. The'NAEP data reported above suggests that most people So not" 
acquire the pos^plateau &vel of skill). f * 

If ,as suggested earlier. thedevelopriKmofautomaUuty ordinarily requires/ 
three to five >ears beyond the tl^rd grade (^^typi^al^ fold growing upon" 1 
our K-12 school cuxriculurrt. then wc mu^t confer that the development of 
C cofnparable automaticny will require considerJblcNirrie Tor adults who are 
^ learning to read. But adults m literacy training programs are typically 
interested in rapid 7 acquisition of reading skills, and ihdeeif numerous adult, 
literacy programs exisj which purport to/'teach feeding" vo^fapidly. And. as 
reported earlier, sonic researchers seem to think tf^t adolescents might learn- 
to read in '\ . .a few weeks"(S^ith, 1975. p. 188). Perhaps the phase one skills- ; 
of learning (o read may be acquired fairly rapidly . but fyllautumatMty woujd * ' 
seem to require extensive practice in reading over an exkndcji.persjti oi time.-. < 

• Clearly, the data presented here are only explor^tpry and anything but \ 
definitive, nonetheless I believe they Should cause us tQcorjsidfcj further the* 
problems, instructional and operational, of developing and Assessing fulL 
automatical of decoding in programs for high school students who do not, 

pass minimal competency tests of literacy skills. . * * 

* a* » . 

Learning^ Use the Printed Medium for Literacy Task Performance 

* . ' 7 * ' 

As discussed above; one aspect of becoming literate is, t{f learn to use.the 

printed code with the same efficiency as one uses the spoken code l/iaudmg, 

i.e., to read efficiently. 
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A second -aspect of achieving literacy involvesJearning to- use thte printed 
medium for pirf.ormmg a \ariet> of tasks *whith demand a variety of 
information processing skitfe in addition to reading. Many o*f the tasks will 
require writing, most will require repealed reading of some materialsfanti still 
others requ*rc reusing while^ examining nonlinguistic displays. It is in the 
performance of \anous tasks in which written materials are used that the 
unique properties of writing, and the printed media ingertefal, appear to co'me 
to contribute most to the development af "literacy," as -contrasted with 
"reading/* 

• ' • ' 'v- - ' • ' 

I he unique aspects of wnttca messages which set them apart from spoken 
messages arc (1) thc\ arc more-oHess permanent, and (2) thc> arc spatial!) 
arra>ed. Because written messages are permanent {i.e., not occurring on-line 
as in a live speeefi)and arranged spatiall) (both on a p{fge and as a Volume of 
pages when in book form) they cdn be surte \ed so that readers can mobili/e 
such related knowledge as the) ma) have to relate the information in the text 
to what thev know (i.e., to comprehend^ Jvrmth, 1975). Because the text k 
morc-or-less permanent, it fs referable, i e., the reader can flip back and forth 
to preview and review, the text can be returned to at a lafcr date for rehearsal 
of what was previously read. . • 

» i » 

1 he reajfcr ma) have, recognized the foregoing aV'a paraphrase of 
Robinson's (1961) well-known reading stub") skills method, the SQ3R^ 
procedure. I his procedu recalls for firs't sur in lng a chapter (or otficr segment 
of writing), ana* noting headings, italicized words, topic sentences, etc,, to 
form a general idea about what is in jjc material to be learned. Then the 
student qut stiuns himselt about what is Iikeh to be found in the reading, then 
the student nuJ> the jnatenal, nan s to himself the major pojntsencountered 
and how the) relate to the questions he formed, and finall) , at a later date, the 
student rc i lent the^haptej once again. Clearly, this (Hfciccdurc reflects tho^ 
nature of text as spajiall) arrayed and more-or-lcss permanent 

It is\>n!) because texts are pre -existing and permanent to a degree that the 
very complex literacy tasks 'such as referred tobv Adlerand Van Dorcn<1972) 
a* m /;/<>/?/< al reading can be performed Such tasks involv.c the type of 
activates as arc engaged m when preparing a "state -of-thc ; art" review, or when 
.preparing a scholarly text, such as Hue) s { 1908) text on reading. Such tasks 
ma) take years to perform,* and icfo/ens of books ma) be skimmed, surveyed, 
noted, read, rereads consulted* Examined, and dismissed, etc. This type of 
litcrac) activity requires writing editing, rewriting, discissions with people 
about the ideas being worked onf^nd much thinking! 

» » « * * * ' 

• At a considerablyjess grand level of performance, students ma) be called 
upon to write reports of >\hat the) have read, they n]ay have to prepare a term 
papcj fof which the) do considerable reading, the) ma) have to prepare 
outlines, summaries. "300 word**abstracts, and the Hke about what the) have 
read. In all of these Cases, the reading materials are more than likely available' 
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during the production of the report. Ancf it may be that only by attempting to 
, prepare the report thafthe sjulient becomes fully aware of the range of 
m information in the materials being read. Thus in the course of writing, and 
after examining one's writing, the significance of what was previously read but 
discounted may be appreciated. In certain cases, the analysis, and reining 
which jnay go into trying to write, may transfer to reading, in which case the 
reader may detect previously' undetected inconsistencies in what was 
^ previously read, though 'to my knowledge NVe have no clear-cut evidence 
* regarding the improvement of reading comprehension by writing} see Stqtsky,. 
1975, for a review of-literature in thisVea). ' 

A particularly unique'aspectof reading, as distinct from auding,<arises from 
the fact that the printed word can be arrayed spatially. Thus we find figures 
and graphs with labeled axes and internal parameters, charts and tables; and 
illustrations with "call-outs" for identifying parts of the illustration. At times 
comprehension of what is being read is contingent upon being able to 
comprehend the accompanying figure, table, etc. At other times, performance 
of some task, such as repairing a motor^vehicle, may require the reading of 
language arrayed in a special "trouble-shooting" table. In such cases, if the 
structural properties of the table are not well-understood, reading compre- 
hension may be disrupted, especially if it is necessary to combine information 
frofli different parts of the table. Again, we may find that the use of a • 
particular. mode of representing thoughts may cause a change in a person's 
ability to comprehend what he reads. For instance, the use of row x column ' 
figttfes for sorting out treatments inanalysis of variance designs may transfer 
fl<an almost habitual casting of problems that are read afcout , n to similar row 
x column representation;; in order to comprehend the various effects and their 
interactions being discussed Again, though, 1 know of no research along these, 
lines. „ 



Though- there are* certainly other, tasks people perform with printed 
materials, I think the ones discussed above are sufficient tq make the ppint 
that much of the acquisition of literacy is not simply learning to read, i.e., 
learning a substitute language system for the oral language system. Rather, a 
large part oqearning to beliteratejs learning how to perform the many tasks 
made possible by the unique characteristics of printed displays, their 
permanence and spatially. \\ may be that it is impossible to sort out the 
differential contributions tq literacy of,such activities as studying, writing, 
studying- what one has written and revising, and learning to use graphic 
'information, tables, -and various visual representation^ which combine 
writing with other visual data. Bat it is certainly the case that people must be 
able to perform all of these tasks i'nvolvingr$adir>g if they are to be considered 
literate. 

Summary and Dlscussiop^ 
In our rush baclc-to-the-basics we need to give thought to *what we are 



railing*/). In this paper I have attempted to open a dialogue about thejiature 
of v Uterac> so that Activities in the hopes of improving basic literacy skills, 
activites such as minimal competent testing, might be based on as sound an 
understanding as we can obtain. * 7 
* • y • 

\ In response to the question of **What does it mean to achieve literacy '.7* 1 
Jbave suggested in this paper that there are at least two major, interdependent 

Jearning "strands" . , 

* a 

1 . One is learning to language b> e>e as well as one can b> ear, this is 
what is meant b> lcafning to, read. Further, I have presented 
evidence to suggest that this aspect of learning ma> involve two - 
"stages", the learning of the* knowledges and skills required to 
decode printed words into language, and the subsequent practice 
of this skilf until automaticity is acquired. 

2. The second major strand overlaps with the first and refers to 
learning the hew vocabulary and concepts found in the printed 
materials one uses in learning to fead. and includes the learning of 
new skills for processing information from printed displa>s based 
on the unique properties of such displa>s, their permanence and 
spatiality. t y 

\ Some of the implications of this/analysis of the back-to-basics movement, 
ahd particularly that aspect of the movement that involves Minimal 
competency testing, are: m * 

1 . An initial goal for an assessment prograrti might be to determine if \ 
a person ^an comprehend by e>e as effectively and effu tenth as 

. % he 7 she can by ear. This permits the individual to set his or her own 
initial "minimum competency level" with respect to reading, based 
on his or her compentencyin oral comprehension. ' * < 

2. An initial goal for writing might be for one to be abl£to express in 
the written language any idea one can express in the spokfcn 

' language. \ ' 

3. Because both v oral and written language are .limited by* what a 
person knows, it is important that students be given opportunities 
to develop conceptual knowledge about the types of events andT 
experiences that are talked about in teachers* speech and authors' 
textbooks. Much of this knowledge can be obtained through 
observation on the student's part, but the student needs to le|jp 
words to describe and evaluate his or hei: observations. These 
words cart be learned through the oral mode , and then should be 
available to improve reading comprehension when decoding skills 
£y& leirtied. „ • f * 

4. Because words and concepts can be learned through the oral , 
^ language, it may be possible to teach students with low reading 

' skills much of the content knowledge they need to know to pass, 
reading comprehension tests at the fourth or fifth grades and 
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beypnd thteugh or^l discussidn, whHc>t tfie sam<Hhne working to 
improve student reading skills in *th? Secoding area to produce * 
automate in decking. Jo the; extent 'that comprehension 
facilitates aecodif&by Offeringcbniext dues to word recojnition, 
then 'the building of Janguage vocabulary and conceptualizing 

- skills throiigh s the oral language may facilitate- not only 
comprehension butatso decoding. ^ 

5. If the development of automaticity in reading sliiils iftay require 
* several yeaFS of practice, theij we .need to rethink programs of 
minimal competency testing that start at the eighth or eleventh 

» grades, especially^ th* latter. With such testing programs, it* is 
% dubious that remedial training of such duration.to fully establish ' 
automaticitycan be.in^lemented. ^ ' *» 

4 6. The fact that the written language is a visual rrfemocy tool ought to 
be undecstoo.d more widely so that students can come to apjire- " 
date the many services such 6 a lodl can serve. They need alsd to 
become &ware of the functions' of such conceptual tools as maps, 
graphs* flo\£ charts, classification tables, and the like. As it is u 
students are sometimes taughtthat those things are "out there* 1 to 
be learned about, rather.thaij'being taught that thes&displays ar* 
produced by a literate mmd Jot problem solving purposes. Being ' 
literate mean&that one takes command of the writterf language as 
Both a tool for communication and a tool for thought. 

V ' 

FOOTNOTE 
* a. 
'The ideas and opinions expressed herein are those of the author and do not represent the 
•opinions and or policies of the Matronal Institute of Education or the Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare. 
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